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OF GENERALITIES IN CRITICISM 

The close student of current criticism may have noticed a certain 
generalizing tendency among some of our literary thinkers. Perhaps 
some of us will recall a recent sixty-page essay on Henry James contain- 
ing the citation of not as much as a single paragraph from his writings. 
To others, the following may be reminiscent of a type: 

It would indeed be hardly too fanciful to find Emerson's philosophy very 
considerably derived from the natural man in him — using the terms in the 
"orthodox" theological sense, and not in his nor in Rousseau's. Bland angel 
as he was, he very much wanted his own way. One is tempted to say he 
invented his philosophy in order to get it. At all events, it suited him. He 
had no sentimental needs. It satisfies none. He had to an inordinate 
degree — 

But why quote more ? The genre is doubtless recognized. 

With such neglect of what Saintsbury terms "the extant written 
word, the sole basis of sound criticism," it is refreshing to contrast some 
of Stedman's essays of a quarter-century ago — for example, his masterly 
chapter on "Tennyson and Theocritus" and his brief sketch of Rossetti. 
Here ample quotation at a sacrifice, neither of form nor of brevity, 
proves the critic's case. 

It is not the present purpose to condemn generalization as necessarily 
unsound, but merely to inquire into the safety and perspicuity of its 
methods. 

Both skilled and unskilled readers of criticism have the right to 
exact reasons for any literary appraisement. The school of writers that 
admires Hawthorne for his fantasy, DeQuincey for his technique, 
George Eliot for her analysis, and Shakespeare for everything, should be 
compelled to offer a few original examples in support of the generaliza- 
tion, or at least to mitigate its triteness. If the critic's dictum is 
obviously true, it marks time and its omission would not be a loss; if 
otherwise, accuracy and fairness require that proofs be adduced. Critical 
estimates are to be valued according to the grounds upon which they 
are based. A very recent example will illustrate this. One of our lead- 
ing treatises on English literature contains the sweeping assertion that 
Matthew Arnold "may be described as the poet of transition." To 
establish this general proposition, three poems are named and two lines 
are quoted. Generalities more or less glittering compose the rest of the 
two pages in which the thesis is developed. Professor Vernon P. Squires, 
a later and closer critic, has demonstrated the weakness of this position 
chiefly by citing and analyzing an overwhelming array of passages that 
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reflect the poet's ultimate if not unwavering optimism. His argument is 
tacitly founded on the correct assumption that if a poet's spiritual tone 
is on the whole cheerful, he should not be damned as " a poet of dejec- 
tion" for a few occasional falterings. Even Tennyson had his passing 
doubts. 

If the lack of particulars is a drawback regardless of the reader's 
training, how much more so is it when the audience, though tolerably 
well-read, is untaught in the ways of criticism. This portion of the read- 
ing public is considerable, and is entitled to its share of expert literary 
valuation. Indeed, it is for this class that the discipline of criticism is 
most necessary. The laity cannot understand or appreciate a critique, 
however, unless its basis is clearly outlined. Processes as well as results 
should be given, if the periods of abstract, scintillating rhetoric are not to 
remain unintelligible save to those who need them least. Literary 
exposition would have more readers if it spoke in a simplified language. 
Close dependence upon text is one of the surest means of simplification. 

It may be replied that this branch of literature is intended, after all, 
for the elect; and that, however diluted, it must always remain caviar. 
But those who urge this argument can hardly have in mind the noblest 
aim of criticism — that of shaping taste, elect and otherwise, along lofty 
and wholesome lines. Shorn of such aim, it were a mere pyrotechnic 
exhibition among school-men, a giving to those who have. 

Gilbert Cosulich 
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